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church music, through its seclusion, received no impetus from
the outside and gave none to the laity. It remained for a long
time as immobile, undeveloped, and monodic as it was when, as
a part of the church service, it was brought to Russia either from
Byzantium or the South Slavonic countries. Thus ancient Russia
had no part in the development of the polyphonic style, which in
the West paved the way for Palestrina and was nearing its
final stage in the fifteenth century. Naturally Russia played no
creative role in the further progress of Western music, when
chromatics were added to the old diatonic scale and the ancient
church modes were replaced by the modern major and minor.
Therefore, in order to begin its own independent development,
Russian jnusic had to adopt the European technique, and only
later, when that was mastered, did it find in the ancient Russian
folk song its liberation from foreign shackles, and so was able- to
. contribute its own national elements to the history of music.
Nevertheless, in the field of Russian church music, as in that of
icon painting, there was a movement parallel with that of the
West, though far more elementary.
Unfortunately it is very difficult to follow the progress of this
movement, because the peculiar manner of writing music, which
Russia, through the medium of the Southern Slavs, had adopted
from the Greeks, complicates the study of the changes introduced
by Russian singers. The earliest notation (Kondaforny) has not
as yet been deciphered. All we know is that it preserved fully the
wealth of the ancient Byzantine church music, which differed
from the more modern one in that the continuous melody domi-
nated the recitative while later it was just the opposite. Another
notation now popularly known as Znamcnny (semeionic from
Greek scmeion = sign), as written up to the fifteenth century,
is even yet very little understood. The fact that this system of signs,
later called "hooks** or "neumes," remained unchanged, testifies
also to the changelessness of the music they represented. There
were two reasons for this: first, sacred songs could not be changed
because they constituted a part of the immutable divine service;
and second, because in music the Byzantine achievements were
so great that they were beyond the reach of the Russian people.